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delight he hugged the French ambassador and aston-
ished him by owning gratitude to God. " So decisive
a defeat,'7 he informed his mother, "has not been
since Blenheim." He believed that the Queen would
now come to terms, arid wrote to Podewils that it
must have softened the heart of Pharaoh. His de-
light found vent in music, and he composed his
March of Hohenfriedberg* But soon the states-
man reappeared. None of these ebullitions clouded
his insight into the situation of affairs. He saw
clearly that his aims of the year before were still
impracticable, that what he needed was peace, and
that his victory must have brought peace nearer
by discouraging the enemy.

It is true that now, as so often before, Frederick
underrated the firmness of the Queen. He was
further disappointed by the unyielding attitude of
Augustus, who possessed a dangerous patron in
the Czarina. But England, the paymaster of the
coalition, had no stomach for a war of vengeance
against Prussia. To her the Austrian alliance was
merely an investment. It would be profitable only
if it produced hard fighting against her real foes,
the French. Fontenoy, where the Sea Powers had
been left to do their own fighting, shook her faith
in her Hapsburg ally, and the conduct of the
Eastern campaign showed that the Queen's thoughts
centred on the recovery of the province which
England had induced her to give up. At this
juncture England herself was attacked. The in-
vasion of the Pretender compelled her to recall her
troops from the Continent and favoured the conven-